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Chapter One: 
Proposals and Designs 


W...: the Americans first took 
possession of the Philippines from Spain in 1898, the 
Army Corps of Engineers included the 350-by-150- 
foot rock known as El Fraile Island as a mine con- 
trol station and a mine casemate to complement 
the fortified islands of Corregidor, Caballo and 
Carabao. However, the coastal artillery headquarters, 
the group responsible for manning these various for- 
tifications, objected, saying that the system of forts 
could not adequately cover the eight-mile-wide chan- 
nel at night because the detection of an enemy vessel 
was dependent upon the human eye aided by search- 
lights. A warship, they argued, could easily pass be- 
tween the forts without being detected on a rain- 
swept or cloudy night. 

With a view to closing this gap, 1st Lt. John J. 
Kingman of the Corps of Engineers proposed, in a 
letter to his superiors, that El Fraile Island be cut 
down to a height of eight feet above the mean low 
water line and that a reinforced concrete structure be 
built using the now-level island as its foundation. The 
island's armament, he added, should consist of two 
twin 12-inch guns mounted on naval style carriages 
enclosed in mushroom-shaped turrets made of 21- 
inch cast nickel steel. The turrets would be posi- 
tioned at each end of the concrete structure, with an 
observation station located between them. An angle 
of traverse of some 270 degrees would be needed, 
with both turrets covering both sides of the channel 
but with only one of the turrets able to train out to sea. 
The other turret would be pointed inland toward 
Manila. 

Although this particular plan was rejected, Lt. 
Kingman’s idea of placing a fortification on El Fraile 
Island was taken to heart, and in the end this idea 
produced some impressive results. 

A War Department report dated February 27, 
1909, gave a good idea of just how Lt. Kingman’s pro- 
posal was adopted to fill the needs of the service. To 
begin with, the four 12-inch guns in Navy-type turrets 
were changed to four 14-inch guns in two turrets to 
be constructed by the Ordnance Department. In ad- 
dition, two casemates, to receive 6-inch guns, would 
be constructed at a minimum of 15 feet above the 
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water. These 6-inch batteries were designed to pro- 
tect the defensive mine fields, located in the direc- 
tion of Caballo and to the south of El Fraile. To 
economize on space, and at the same time permit the 
fullest development fire for each gun, the batteries 
were to be arranged in two tiers with their centers 
staggered, in order to avoid the construction prob- 
Jems which would have occurred if the upper gun 
were placed immediately over the lower. The report 
also noted that four Barr and Stroud self-contained 
range finder instruments were to be used. 

Several suggestions which had been received 
from the Chief of Coast Artillery were included as 
well. These ranged from having the turrets mounted 
in echelon on the western half of the fort to providing 
four observation stations with two searchlights 
located above both the observation stations and the 
turrets. The observation stations were to be divided 
as follows: one station with an all-around view and 
three stations with a view of the north and south 
channels. Each station would have a plotting room 
beneath the observing room. At a later date, the ar- 
rangement was changed to two plotting rooms and 
four crow’s nests. 

The original outline of the fort had been elliptical 
in shape on the north side and circular on the east 
and west sides, but this was changed to a right line 
figure which was better adapted to the site and to its 
foundation. The board also decided not to extend the 
exterior line of the fort beyond the low water line of 
the island because it would have been too expensive 
and time consuming. At the same time, the board 
recommended that 25 feet of reinforced concrete be 
used as protection against direct fire from 12-inch 
naval guns, while overhead protection would be 10 
feet of reinforced concrete. The board felt that, dur- 
ing times of war, a complement of 300 enlisted men 
and 20 officers would be adequate to staff the facility. 
To accommodate this staff size, the internal dimen- 
sions of the fort were: 30,500 square feet of floor 
space, 4,000 square feet for water and fuel, and 
17,500 square feet interior area. Headroom was also 
specified at 12 feet on the barracks or upper floor, and 
eight feet on the middle and lower floors. 
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Plans for fortifications on El Fraile Island, Manila Bay, as proposed by Ist Lt. John J. Kingman (later Brigadier General) in a 


letter to sent to the U.S. Army District Engineer on July 18, 1908. neprinrep Feom auLimiry ENGINEER, 165 




















The turret deck was given a height of 45 feet, 
6 inches above the mean low water line and 41 
feet above the mean high water line. The turrets 
housing the 14-inch guns were to be situated per- 
pendicular to the probable line of advance of a hostile 
fleet. The front turret trunnions were positioned 
38 feet, 6 inches above the water line, while those 
for the rear turret were 45 feet, 6 inches above the 
water line. 

The general plan for the interior arrangement of 
the fort followed this outline: 

The barracks area, hospital and magazines for 
the 6-inch batteries were on the top or first floor 





beneath the turret deck. The barracks area was one 
large room with no permanent partitions. The officers 
and enlisted men would occupy this room, using such 
movable screens as would be desired. The second floor 
was the 14-inch powder and shell rooms, mess, min- 
ing casemate, and upper engine room. On the third 
floor, the area east of the turrets was to be used for 
fuel storage, while west of the turrets, on both this 
floor and part of the second floor, the area was put 
aside for engine room and 14-inch battery plotting 
rooms. A 110-degree Model 1915 plotting board, with 
the Barr and Stroud Electric data transmitter, would 
be employed in the 14-inch gun plotting rooms. 


El Fraile Island before the start of construction. couRTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-F-111-86-10 


El Fraile Island shortly after the beginning of construction. courTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-F-111.26-15, 
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Chapter Two: 
Construction Begins 


fe actual work of excavation and con- 
struction began in April of 1909. Ton after ton of rock 
was removed from El Fraile Island while work on 
the walls and foundation was started. By the latter 
half of 1910, the plans had changed, and this was 
reflected in letters sent from Manila to Washington, 
D.C. This change involved the projection of the works 
beyond the low-water contour, which in turn involved 
the use of a much greater quantity of underwater con- 
crete. This new addition amounted to about 2,400 
yards of concrete. 

The method adopted for this construction was 
by way of a breakwater of timber cribs filled with 
stone built around each of the reentrants of the shore 
line, across which the exterior wall was to be carried. 
A total of 750 feet of breakwater, ranging from 18 
feet to 25 feet in depth, had to be built at a cost of 
$110,000. Cost for the concrete, including benching 
and steel reinforcement, was estimated at $100 per 
yard, for a total of $240,000. 

Excavation over the area of the engine room had 
to be carried down to a depth of about 34 feet, 3 
inches below the mean high water line. Other parts 
of the fort required excavating rock to a lesser extent. 

When the dust and rock had finally settled from 
the air, about nine years had passed and a very im- 
pressive structure stood where there once had been 
an island. The cost was $2,391,694.67. The fortifica- 
tion was transferred over to the Coast Artillery on 
June 17, 1918. 

During the building, much of the equipment had 
been ordered and delivered from the American main- 
land. For example, Watervliet Arsenal in New York was 
made responsible for the main armament. These guns 
arrived in the Philippines during 1916-17 Contracts 
for items such as the turrets and their associated 
equipment were awarded to the Newport News Ship 
and Dry Dock Company, Newport News, Virginia. 

When completed, the finished works resembled 
the stern of an inbound American battleship enter- 
ing Manila Bay. The illusion of a battleship was fur- 
thered by the positioning of the turrets as they would 
be located on an American dreadnought. Battery 
William T. Marshall, the lower battery, had a field 
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of fire of 230 degrees, and Battery John M. Wilson, 
the upper battery, had a traverse of a full 360 degrees. 
Adding still further to the visual effect was an 88-foot- 
high cage mast which, by its location, hampered the 
360-degree traverse of Battery Wilson. The total 
height of the cage mast, installed at the east end of 
the fort, was 88 feet, 11546 inches above the deck 
of the fort. 

The cage mast was used as a base upon which 
to mount several items of equipment. The 15-foot 
C.R.F. was fitted at Ring 2, while other range finders 
were fitted on Ring 5 and on an extension built onto 
Ring 2. A platform designed to carry two 60-inch 
General Electric searchlights (Nos. 10 and 11) was 
situated at approximately 59 feet above the deck. The 
searchlight, at the top of the cage mast, No. 16, was 
also a General Electric light. Power for the search- 
lights came from the central power plant. Asimyth 
instruments were also mounted at these positions. 
In addition, the cage mast, built by the Ellicott 
Machine Corporation, carried the aerial mast for the 
fort’s radio station plus signal arms. 

The radio station was located on the upper deck 
of Fort Drum. Originally, a SCR-99 radio set was in- 
stalled in the station but this was replaced with a 
SCR-136 radio set. Power again was obtained from 
the post power plant. 

Awnings were provided as protection from the 
tropical sun. Two tents, each 28 feet by 68 feet, were 
situated on either side of Turret No. 1, and a 12-foot- 
wide awning was placed all the way around the 
quarters on top of the fort. 

Rounding out the scene on the turret deck was 
a steel service derrick with a 5-ton capacity, which 
was installed on the east end of the fort for service 
operations. This derrick had a 40-foot mast and a 
60-foot beam, and it was operated by a 50-h.p. Gen- 
eral Electric motor. The derrick was manufactured 
by the American Hoist and Derrick Co. of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Making the picture complete was the wooden 
barracks, a water tank and the radio room, all 
constructed at the same general location where a 
sailor might expect to see the superstructure of an 





American warship. Even the secondary battery of 
6-inch guns added to this illusion, since they had been 
placed in the same area as would the secondary ar- 
mament on a capital warship of the era. These 6-inch 
guns were all Model 1908, MII, manufactured by the 
Watervliet Arsenal between 1911 and 1914, and ar- 
rived in the Philippines between December 10, 1914, 
and April 2, 1916. The 6-inch guns were mounted 





on specially constructed shielded Barbette Carriage 
Model 1910. The casemates themselves were con- 
structed of six feet of reinforced concrete backed by 
six inches of armor plate, while the upper and lower 
portions of the casemates were separated by three 
inches of steel. These secondary batteries were named 
Battery Benjamin K. Roberts (south side) and Bat- 
tery Tully B. McCrea (north side). 


Construction shack seen close-up with the native work crew. COURTESY NATIONAL. ARCHIVES, 7.6.1146-18 


Waterline view of Fort Drum under construction. COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

















Interior of Fort Drum under construction. View is from the forward turret well looking toward the aft turret well and stern 
aed, COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES 7-F.111-86-29 


Interior of Fort Drum under construction. View is from the aft turret well looking toward the forward turret well. The wooden 
structure is a cement mixing plant. courTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES 77-F-111-86-34 
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Fort Drum well on the way to completion, as seen from the perspective of a ship entering the bay. 
COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 7-11-8625 


This photo shows the southern side of the fort. The barges brought the construction materials out to the work site. 
COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-F-111-86-24 
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Still on the southern side of the fort, but coming upon the stern area, COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 7-F-111-86.22 


Close-up of the stern of Fort Drum. Entrance to the fort can be clearly made out. courTEsy NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-F121-86-25 
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Interior of Fort Drum under construction. 
View is from the lower deck looking up at 
one of the turret wells, courtesy NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES 77-F-111-86-32 


Interior of Fort Drum under construction. 
View is looking down one of the turret 
wells. Bolts are for the turret's base ring. 
Doorway is for access to upper handling 


TOOM. COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES 77-F111-80-26 
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Deck of Fort Drum seen during its construction period. Construction is well advanced. 


Anti-aircraft protection included two 3-inch guns 
plus an assortment of 30-caliber and 50-caliber ma- 
chine guns. The 3-inch anti-aircraft guns, which were 
mounted on the upper deck, were manufactured by 
the Watervliet Arsenal and were of the Model 1917. 
These weapons had been removed from the anti-air- 
craft positions on Morrison Hill, Fort Mills, and were 
installed on Fort Drum by Army personnel in 1934. 
The M1917 guns were replaced in 1941 with 3-inch 
M3 guns. 

A more detailed look at the fort's main battery 
might well be in order. The guns were four 14-inch 
Guns, M1909. Each tube was 40 calibers (48 feet, 
3 inches, overall) and weighed approximately 69.8 
tons. Only these four guns were ever produced. Their 
primary ammunition was the armor-piercing shell 
M1909. This projectile contained 88.31 pounds of the 
explosive ammonium picrate. Each shell was 62.72 
inches long and weighed 1,666 pounds. These shells 
were propelled by 435 pounds of powder in four cart- 
ridge bags to a muzzle velocity of 2,350 feet per sec- 
ond, which resulted in a maximum range of 19,200 
yards. Manufactured by the Watervliet Arsenal be- 
tween 1911 and 1912, these guns were received in 
the Philippine Islands between June 10, 1916, and 
May 5, 1917. The turrets were received in the Philip- 
pines from the Newport News Ship and Dry Dock 
Co. on May 28, 1916. 

The following detailed description of the guns and 
turrets is from the Ordnance Manual #2001 and 
American Coast Artillery Materiel Handbook. “The 
guns were carried, within the turret, in a cast steel 
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COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-CD-2V-12 


yoke, which both connected and rested upon the struc- 
tural steel side girders or frames of the carriage. The 
cradle comprised a cast steel sleeve in which the gun 
slid in recoil and counter recoil on annual Tobin bronze 
liners, which were attached to the inside circumference 
of the cradle. The gun was prevented from rotating 
by a key which was fitted to its top element and which 
slid in a slot cut in the cradle” 

“The breech mechanism was a Welin stepped- 
thread breech block divided into 12 sections, in three 
diameters, with mushroom head with a split ring and 
asbestos obturating pad. The guns were fired using 
electrical primers. The recoil mechanism was a single 
recoil cylinder carried in the bottom of the cradle, 
at the center, with a maximum length of recoil of 
48 inches. The recuperator was made up of four 
spring cylinders which exerted sufficient pull to 
return the gun to battery at its maximum elevation 
of 15 degrees. The elevating mechanism contained 
the cast steel yoke, the elevating mechanism and 
both manual and electric controls using a Waterbury 
speed mechanism. To traverse the turret the prin- 
cipal components involved were the upper and lower 
roller tracks, base ring, live ring and the operating 
machinery” 

The guns were loaded by means of a rammer, 
which was made up of a steel chain running over a 
sprocket (the rammer head was on the end of the 
chain), a chain case and an electric motor” 

“The turrets themselves were faced with 18 inches 
of armor, with the sides and rear being built from 
6-inch armor plates. Sighting was by means of a 








Cage mast of Fort Drum being erected before shipment. COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-CD25C-79A 
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3-inch periscope. The turrets were normally tra- 
versed electrically, but if this failed hand traversing 
could be used. However, at the rate of three hours to 
move the turret through 90 degrees, it was hoped that 
the electricity would not fail.” 

The fort itself was built of concrete with steel 
barbette armor embedded in the concrete around 
the upper edge of the well of each turret. Each turret 
was divided vertically into five compartments: the 
gun compartment; the upper handling room; the 
electrical compartment; the lower handling room; 
and the pit. 

“The gun compartment was divided longitudi- 
nally into two chambers, one for each gun. Each gun 
chamber was a complete unit. The chambers con- 
tained the guns, recoil mechanism, elevating 
mechanism, rammer, hand traversing control 
mechanism for the traversing gear, and the sights.” 

“The upper handling room was also divided into 
two chambers, each corresponding to one of the 
chambers of the gun compartment. The principal 
function of the upper handling room was to act as an 
air lock between the gun compartment and the lower 
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Top section of the fort's cage mast 
being erected indoors. 
COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-CD-25C-79B 


handling room. Ammunition arriving in the upper 
handling room would be transferred from the lower 
ammunition handling car to the upper car. The up- 
per handling room also contained the motors and 
gearing for the upper and lower ammunition hoists, 
motor and hydraulic pump for the traversing gear 
and the auxiliary traversing control mechanism.” 

“The electrical compartment contained the 
switchboard with the electrical controls for the am- 
munition hoists. The switchboard also held the con- 
trols for the traversing mechanism, the elevating 
gear, the rammer, the firing circuits, the ventilating 
fan motors, the circuits for the data transmitters and 
the lighting circuits. The compartment also contain- 
ed two ventilating fans for the maintenance of about 
11 pounds per square foot of air pressure in the tur- 
rets, the generator sets for the firing circuits and the 
data transmitter circuits.” 

“The lower handling room contained the appa- 
ratus for loading projectiles and ammunition into the 
lower ammunition car.” 

“The pit was located under the base plate in the 
lower handling room.” 





Emplacement of one of the 14-inch 
gun turret pans. 


COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
TPP AII3S-221 










‘Turret pan in place with the 14-inch 
guns seen to the right waiting to be 
mounted. 


COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
TPPANABS217 


Turret pan which weighed 83 tons 
was gently put in place using cranes 
built onto the deck of Fort Drum. 


COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
TPPA-I5-219 
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14-inch Gun Turret Model of 1909. General arrangement of longitudinal section of turret above the pan. Drawn June 30, 1910. 
‘Taken from “Instruction for mounting, using, and caring for 14-inch Gun Turrets Model of 1909 for 14-inch Guns Model of 


1909” Washington, D.C. U.S. GPO, June 1922. 
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14 inch Gun Turret Model of 1909. General arrangement of transverse section of turret above the pan. Drawn June 30, 1910. 
‘Taken from “Instruction for mounting, using, and caring for 14-inch Gun Turrets Model of 1909 for 14-inch Gun Model of 


1909” Washington, DC. U.S. GPO, June 1922. 
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‘Two photographs of the 14 inch gun turrets assembled in the U.S. Army Proving Grounds at Sandy Hook, New Jersey, for 
proof firing. cousres’ U's. ARMY ORDNANCE MUSEU 
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Chapter Three: 
A Look Inside 


Fu Drum was powered by seven 
225-h.p. engines provided by the General Electric Co. 
of Schenectady, New York. Auxiliary power was 
obtained by using two 50-h.p. gas engines, again man- 
ufactured by the General Electric Co. One switch- 
board, which consisted of two generator panels, for 
the control of two 25kw sets was obtained from the 
Walker Electric Company. 

Also located in the engine room was the equip- 
ment used for the distillation of salt water. One Lillie 
Reversable Octuple effect Distilling Apparatus was 
provided, with a capacity of 5,000 gallons of water 
per 24 hours. This machinery was manufactured by 
the Sugar Apparatus Manufacturing Co. of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The Ames Iron Works of Oswego, 
New York, produced the boilers used in the distilling 
process. All of the equipment used in this area had 
been received by May of 1915. 

The refrigeration plant consisted of two com- 
plete Clothel No. 7, ethyl chloride refrigeration units, 
each with a three-ton capacity. Installed in the engine 
room, this plant furnished refrigeration for the cold 
storage rooms and for making ice. The ice tank had a 
capacity of 10 50-pound cans. The compressors and 
pumps were driven by General Electric motors. The 
plant was manufactured by the Clothel Company of 
New York. The three cold storage rooms, vegetable 
storage room, chill room and meat storage room 
were located on the south side of the fort at the mess 
room level. 

Four air compressors were installed in the 
engine room. One was a three-stage compressor built 
by the Norwalk Iron Works Company of South Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, while the remaining three were 
Ingersol-Rand units. A system of forced ventilation 
was used in Fort Drum, which was composed of two 
45-inch, 2,200-cubic-feet-per-minute capacity fans 
manufactured by the New York Blower Company 
plus nine deck fans and 18 small exhaust fans. The 
45-inch fans were located on the gallery in the engine 
room at the east end of the fort. These large fans drew 
air from the outside of the fort and forced it through a 
system of ducts leading to all parts of the installation 
at nine-pounds of pressure per square foot. 
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For supplying water in the fort there was one 2 
1/2-inch, two-stage centrifugal motor-driven pump 
for the fire service and two 1 1/2-inch centrifugal 
motor-driven pumps for the distribution of the fresh 
water supply. General salt-water supply was handled 
by two 3-inch centrifugal motor-driven pumps. The 
drainage system for Fort Drum comprised four cen- 
trifugal pumps located at the east end of the structure, 
with a total capacity of 7,500 gallons per minute. 

Kitchen facilities for the garrison were in the 
form of three 8-foot oil burning ranges furnished by 
the John G. Ile Company of San Francisco and two 
Simplex Electric bake ovens, Navy Type No. 1. Two 
sewage ejectors were installed in the sump at the 
eastern end of the fort; the capacity of each ejector 
was about 50,000 gallons per day. The ejectors were 
operated by compressed air. This equipment was 
purchased from the Shone Company of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A laundry was provided, equipped with 21 laun- 
dry tubes and a motor-driven centrifugal extractor. 
The extractor was built by the Troy Laundry 
Machinery Company of Chicago, Illinois. 





Close-up view of a generator used at 
Fort Drum to power all of the 
machinery needed for the operation 
of the fort. 

COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 77-CD2V-11 





Close-up view of engine room at Fort 
Drum to power all of the machinery 
needed for the operation of the fort. 
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Above: A wide angle photograph of 
the engine room at Fort Drum. 


COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES 





Top: The control panel for the 
engine room at Fort Drum. 
COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 72.¢D-2V-10 


One of the four 6-inch 
M1910 carriage especially 
built for Fort Drum. 
Photograph taken at the 
Watervliet Arsenal before 
being shipped to the 
Philippines. courtesy 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES 156.WAVPT7A 
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Chapter Four: 
The Slow Passage of Time 


Wi the completion of Fort Drum in 
1918, the next problem to be faced was manning this 
new installation. This honor was given to Battery E, 
59th Coast Artillery Regiment. However, this fort, 
which might well be considered the pride of the 
Coast Artillery, was headed for some very hard times 
due to a whole host of causes, including the Armi- 
stice of 1918, the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922 
and the American Depression of the 1930s. 

The armistice ending the First World War 
affected Fort Drum almost immediately as both the 
available pool of manpower and money began to dry 
up. For example, after the main batteries were proof- 
fired in 1918, they remained silent until January of 
1923. 

Weaving itself in and about the spectrum of a 
rapidly shrinking Army and budget were the new 
restrictions placed on both the type and composition 
of fortifications which the United States could place 
west of Hawaii by the Naval Treaty of 1922. In par- 
ticular this treaty stopped the many needed modifica- 
tions which would have kept Fort Drum on an even 
footing with the weapons of its potential enemies. of 
particular concern in this regard was the limitation to 
the range of the fort’s 14-inch guns imposed, in large 
measure, by the guns being capable of only 15 de- 
grees elevation. This, of course, was not a problem in 
1918, but by the 1930s the armament on major war- 
ships could reach out to 30,000 yards or more, while 
Fort Drum was still confined within the World War I 
era of 19,000 yards. 

After 1929, the Depression had such a strong 
grip on the country that money for such improve- 
ments simply did not exist, and modifications were 
put off year after year. The power plant installation 
remained at its World War I stage of repair, while the 
spare parts situation got progressively worse. 

The Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 was perhaps 
the final nail in the coffin on the improvements need- 
ed at Fort Drum. This congressional act gave inide- 
pendence to the Philippines in 1944. With that piece 
of legislation on the record, the U.S. Army certainly 
was not going to invest large sums of money to bring 
Fort Drum to a proper state of readiness when a new 


nation-state would take over the fruits of that labor in 
just a few years. 

The cumulative effect of all of these circum- 
stances was that Fort Drum was maintained at a 
caretaker status until near the end of the 1930s, with a 
brief period of activity in 1923. That brief period of 
activity was the result of a decision by the Manila- 
Subic Bay command structure to include Fort Drum. 
in the target-practice schedule for that year. The 
recollections of Capt. R. Ernest Dupuy, who assumed 
command of Fort Drum in January 1923, have made 
this practice shoot very memorable for those who did 
not have the privilege of being there. 

Capt. Dupuy recalled that he initially was un- 
aware of the extent to which the fort’s caretaker status 
had reduced the effectiveness of the machinery plant 
of this “ugly duckling.” On his first day as com- 
mander, Capt. Dupuy watched as the loading hoist in 
the No. 2 turret, carrying a dummy shell, jumped its 
guide limits and destroyed itself against the gun's 
open breech—under the watchful gaze of the Depart- 
ment’s inspector general. Although there was a great 
deal of embarrassment connected with the incident, 
it did have a golden lining in that the new coast 
defense commander for the area who was also pres- 
ent, a Col. Andrew J. Hero, CAC, recognized Capt. 
Dupuy’s situation for what it was and took some im- 
mediate steps to help out. He gave Dupuy more time 
to bring Fort Drum up to snuff and, more important, 
reinforced the fort's garrison within two days with 
the 23rd company, CAC, without officers. 

Capt. Dupuy did have one officer to assist him, 
Lt. John E. Reierson, CAC, who now became the gun- 
nery officer. The 23rd’s first sergeant was given the 
plotting room, while a Sgt. Bode, who had been at 
Fort Drum when Dupuy arrived, took over all of the 
mechanical maintenance duties with the newly 
found help of a detachment formed from the men of 
the 23rd Company. 

Any resemblance to the formal Army way of life 
ended with the arrival of the 23rd Company, as the 
work had to get done and done quickly. Conditions 
within the fort simply did not lend themselves to all of 
the spit and polish that was associated with a peace- 
time Army. It was quite hot inside the fort and the 











An excellent aerial view of Fort Drum showing the two 
14-inch batteries, the wooden barracks, cage mast, 
derrick and the water tank. 

COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 208-N-34639 








fort's blowers did little more than fan the humid atmos- 
phere, so the dress code was substantially relaxed. 

Time was now spent getting familiar with the 
many pieces of equipment, such as the naval type of 
fire control apparatus, ammunition hoists and the 
automatic rammers. Even the diesel machinery had 
to be mastered. The subcaliber tubes for both the 
14-inch and 6-inch guns would not fit, and they had to 
be refitted in the machine shop. The delicate plotting 
board also needed readjusting before it could be 
used, and as neither Fort Hughes nor Corregidor 
could be relied upon for consistently accurate plot- 
ting and observation in support of Fort Drum, Capt. 
Dupuy broke out from storage a 6-foot coincidence 
range finder and placed it on the “flying bridge.” After 
a week spent in properly placing the range finder’s 
prismatic lenses, the instrument was ready for use. 

The 6-inch gun practice was held at long last, 
with the target being towed by a mine planter at a 
range of 6,000 yards. After the first few rounds were 
wasted because of faulty information coming in from 
outside of Fort Drum, the target was destroyed with 
three successive hits. 

A little later, on March 27, 1923, Fort Drum’s 
14-inch batteries participated in their only practice 
shooting using a 20-foot stationary target positioned 
15,000 yards away. The target was destroyed with the 
expenditure of four rounds; one round scored a theo- 
retical hit while the fourth and last shell destroyed the 
target. It was not until the next day that Col. Hero in- 
formed Capt. Dupuy that there was still ammunition 
which had not been used for the 14-inch gun practice. 
The decision was made to use this unexpected wind- 
fall to try out a shooting scheme for long-range 
shooting, which Capt. Dupuy had been working on. 
The idea was to send an airplane over the target in an 
airline course between the fort and the target, track 
the airplane, open fire on the pilot's signal when he 
was above the target and adjust the fire from his 
reports. Using this system as the basis of the exercise, 
the final rounds were used up and all present were 
satisfied with this interesting experiment. 

However, most were unaware of a short drama 
which was played out below in the turret then in use 
for the exercise. A fire broke out, caused by a short 
circuit in the ammunition hoist power line. It was put 
out quickly, but in the meantime Capt. Dupuy was 
left to imagine what the results would be ifthe ammu- 
nition or powder was set off. Since Capt. Dupuy 
entered the picture with a breakdown of the ammu- 
nition hoist, perhaps it was poetic justice that another 
hoist breakdown should see him leave the story of 
Fort Drum. 











As completed around 1920. courrssy wj. JOHANSON 
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Cage mast. Auxillary 


generator which also 
operated the searchlight. 
Under the top is the fort's 
rangefinder. 

COURTESY WJ. JOHANSON 





In this view of Fort Drum 
the wooden barracks is 
shown to good advantage. 


COURTESY U.S, ARMY MILITARY 
HISTORY INSTITUTE 








Port side view of Fort 
Drum as seen during the 
1930s. COURTESY WJ. JOHANSON 

















Battery Marshall firing during annual target practice on August 6, 1935. Note oil drip pans under Battery Wilson's two 
14-inch guns. courresy NATIONAL ARCHIVES SC-102455 


Battery Marshall firing during annual target practice on Angust 6, 1935. Note Battery Wilson's periscope housing in the 
center of the photograph. courrEsy NATIONAL ARCHIVES Sc-102454 





14-inch guns. 
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14-inch turret. 
COURTESY Wy. JOHANSON 
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Chapter Five: 
The Arrival of World War II 


Aver all the interest that accompa- 
nied the practice shooting, Fort Drum slipped back 
into its sleepy caretaker status—until the realization 
dawned that yet another war might well break upon 
it—as well as upon the rest of the defenses of the 
Philippine Islands. As the 1930s drew to a close it 
became more and more apparent that war was likely 
to happen between the United States and the Empire 
of Japan. In that atmosphere, the defenses of the 
Philippines, and in particular of Manila Bay, came to 
life once again. Under the direction of Maj. Gen. 
George F. Moore, who commanded all of the harbor 
defenses, Fort Drum’s garrison was brought up to 200 
men, again from Battery E, and provision was made 
in both ammunition and food stuffs to withstand a 
six-month siege if necessary. Lt. Col. Lewis Ss. 
Kirkpatrick was in command of the fort while a Capt. 
Samuel A. Madison was in charge of both batteries, 
Training was conducted, and by the summer of 1941 
the fort was considered ready for action. 

War, when it came to the Philippines, came more 
with a whisper than with a bang, and with the war a 
reality the garrison cleared the decks of Fort Drum 
for action. The wooden barracks was broken apart 
and dropped into the waters of the bay. Although this 
meant that the garrison would from hereafter have to 
be quartered inside the fort, the barracks had to be 
removed as it presented a distinct fire hazard if hit by 
enemy fire. 

In addition, there was an increase in the strength 
of the garrison. Thirteen Marines, members of the 
4th Marines which had just arrived in the Philippines 
from their China stations on November 30 and 
December 1, were assigned to Fort Drum to man two 
.50 caliber anti-aircraft machine guns. There were 
now about 250 officers and men assigned to Fort 
Drum. This number did not include a number of ci- 
vilians who were there to keep the fort's less-than- 
perfect power plant running. 

All of the normal duties were changed from the 
daylight hours to nighttime, in order to avoid draw- 
ing fire from the Japanese. Yet duty aboard Fort Drum 
was still dull, even after the war started. The excep- 
tion, of course, was when the Japanese bombed or 
shelled the fort. At that point life inside Fort Drum was 
like living in an oil drum with someone beating on it. 

Very little air activity was directed at the bay area 


at the opening of hostilities in the Philippines. What 
there was was aimed more at the Army airfields or at 
Manila. In those early overflights, Fort Drum tried to 
do its part by a vigorous use of its anti-aircraft guns. 

With the evacuation of the Manila area under- 
way in late December, a doctor by the name of Julien 
Goodman arrived at Drum. He recalled: “On Decem- 
ber 25, 1941, we were evacuating the last patients 
from Santa Scholastica in Manila (which had been 
converted into a hospital) by ship, since the roads to 
Bataan had been closed by the Japanese Forces. The 
ship was the old water boat which was used to bring 
fresh water to Forts Drum and Hughes. Patients were 
loaded aboard and taken down the Bataan Peninsula 
to Cabcaben, where they were unloaded and taken to 
General Hospital #1. While aboard, I was asked to 
debark at Fort Drum since the physician assigned 
here had gone to Bataan for medicines, leaving them 
without a doctor. I got off and stayed there for two 
weeks, since the bombing of the Fort and the span of 
water between the east shore and Drum was too 
dangerous to navigate. 

“Fort Drum had several levels of decks, which 
made us all quite secure from harm during these 
bombing attacks, which occurred at least three times 
daily. We would all retreat to the lower levels where 
the dispensary was located, and feel the shock waves 
reflected by the explosive missiles. We had some in- 
juries which were minor, usually from the top deck 
anti-aircraft crews, whose excellent firepower kept 
the Japanese aircraft from low-level bombing runs. 
The large 14-inch rifles were not used because the 
Japanese Fleet kept themselves beyond the range of 
elevation possible for these guns, limited by a treaty 
signed by the U.S.A. and Japan, (it was told) prior to 
World War II. 

“My stay there was happy and tranquil, with 
minimal duty, good food, and ample time to read and 
run the sick call. It was the most secure place I was 
ever in during the Bataan Campaign. It all ended 
when the Medical Officer assigned to Fort Drum 
returned by the water boat, one dark night, and I 
returned to Bataan by the return trip the same night.” 

The situation in this area was soon to change, 
however. On December 29, 1941, the Japanese 
directed their attention towards Corregidor. This at- 
tention was to last until January 6, 1942. During that 
time, on the second day of January, Fort Drum came 


in for its first pounding, but even at that it was not the 
primary target. After a few more days of fending off 
attacks aimed at Corregidor, the Harbor Defenses of 
Manila, which comprised all four of the forts in the 
Bay as well as Fort Wint in Subic Bay, were given a 
brief respite as the Japanese shifted their attention to 
the Bataan Peninsula. 

By the middle of January, Fort Drum had acquired 
an additional 3-inch gun (3-inch Gun M1903 on 
Pedestal Mount M1903 from Battery Hoyle on Fort 
Frank) to cover the dead area in the fort’s defenses 
created by the cage mast which prevented the upper 
14-inch battery from rotating a full 360 degrees. On 
January 13, this gun was used to engage a boat com- 
ing from Manila toward the fort. With the point duly 
made, the Japanese made no further attempts to close 
on the fort from the direction. 

With the end of January coming on, reports 
began to reach the staff on Corregidor about Japanese 
activity on the southern shore of Manila Bay, which 
offered only partial protection to the islands lying at 
the Bay entrance. This area was less mountainous 
and overgrown with vegetation, and the Japanese 
emplaced here the siege guns of the Kondo Detach- 
ment of the 14th Army, under the command of Maj. 
Toshinori Kondo. From here the four 105mm guns 
and two 150mm cannons were able to bring Fort 
Frank and Fort Drum under artillery assault. The 
bombardment of the island forts started on February 
6, 1942, at 0800 hours and it lasted, on and off, for two 
months. Both forts replied to these attacks, but as on 
that first occasion in January, much of their efforts 
were lost because of the difficulty in observing the 
location of the enemy guns. 

Both forts received a great deal of attention from 
the Japanese at this time, and this brought a change to 
the appearance of Fort Drum. The cage mast uncere- 
moniously heaved over the side, since the garrison 
believed that this tall structure was being used by the 
Japanese as an aiming point. Adding weight to that 
decision was the fact that any person who should be 
aloft in the mast was unnecessarily exposed to great 
danger, while at the same time the cage mast itself, if 
destroyed by enemy gun fire, could easily block the 
topmost 14-inch turret. 

Fort Drum had withstood these attacks well and 
the Japanese realized that much heavier fire would 
have to be brought against this obstruction if it was 
going to be reduced. With this in mind, the Japanese 
moved into place 10-240mm howitzers by March 15, 
1942. A new bombardment of the two southernmost 
islands started at 0730 hours on March 15, 1942, with 
the heaviest attacks coming on the 16th and the 21st 
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of that same month. 

As the official history records: “On both days the 
concrete battleship fairly shook under the impact of 
the large shells.” Fort Frank, with its equipment in 
more exposed positions, received a“. . . fearful work- 
ing over.” For this same seven-day period, Fort Drum 
was under the same severe bombardment as Fort 
Frank, but it was better able to withstand the pound- 
ing. “Every square foot of the interior surface of the 
casemates was deeply dented and torn by fragmenta- 
tion and between eight and fifteen feet of its rein- 
forced concrete deck was whittled away.’ The official 
1945 inspection report, however, concluded Fort 
Drum had been hit by not more than 3,000 Japanese 
shells during the siege and the shells made craters 
on the deck a maximum depth of 2 to 4 inches. 

No major damage had been done to the fort, with 
the exception of one direct hit on the port side on one 
of the 14-inch guns. This hit buckled a portion of the 
armored barbette, which was replaced with no reduc- 
tion to the efficiency of the turret. From that same 
hit some welded areas showed signs of cracking, but 
since no more hits were taken in that area no further 
damage was done. Also destroyed by shell fire were 
the two 3-inch anti-aircraft guns of Battery Exeter 
on the main deck. 

Yet for all of their efforts, the Japanese had not 
been able to destroy the 14-inch batteries. The attacks 
had been so strong that the commanders of both forts 
expected the bombardments to be followed up with 
hostile landings, and in point of fact the Japanese 
were planning to do just that. These plans, however, 
were canceled by Gen. Homma in order to further 
strengthen his forces poised to attack the Bataan 
Peninsula. 

Both of the island forts attempted counter bat- 
tery fire, but again simply locating the enemy gun 
positions proved to be very difficult. Corregidor and 
Fort Hughes provided most of the return artillery 
fire. As the month of March came to a close, the 
volume of enemy artillery fire diminished. At first, 
some attributed this to the American counter battery 
fire, but all too soon it was realized that it actually was 
due to the repositioning of the Japanese artillery units 
to support their army's attempt to open a gap in the 
Allied lines defending Bataan. The attack on the 
Filipino-American defenders on the Bataan Penin- 
sula lasted but a few days, and by April 9, 1942, the 
Allied forces on Bataan had capitulated. With 
Japanese forces now in control of the land, sea and 
air surrounding the American island strongholds, 
their moment in history could be postponed no 
longer. 








With Bataan secured, the senior Japanese com- 
manders turned their attention to the reduction and 
capture of Corregidor Island and its supporting 
island fortifications, for without these installations 
securely in Japanese hands the naval facilities afford- 
ed by Manila Bay would be of no use to them. Be- 
tween April 9 and 13, orders were issued from the 
headquarters of the Japanese 14th Army outlining the 
basic elements to be involved and their roles in the 
upcoming campaign. As the planning proceeded, 
Homma assigned the 16th Division the mission of 
staging a feint attack against Fort Drum and Fort 
Frank from the Cavite shore. 

Corregidor received its first installment of artil- 
lery fire of the new campaign on April 9, 1942, while 
the Japanese were still drawing up their final plan of 
attack. The Americans did not reply in kind until 
April 12, 1942, in deference to the evacuation of 
American and Filipino prisoners from the target 
area. On that day, however, Corregidor, Fort Hughes 
and Fort Drum greeted the day with a massed bar- 
rage aimed at the southern Bataan area. This barrage 
was a high-water mark which was not to be repeated 
because of the effectiveness of the Japanese counter- 
battery fire. The Japanese response devastated the 
pre-1914 disappearing guns and the open mortar pits, 
which made up the largest share of the gun emplace- 
ments in the bay area. 

But, try as they might, the Japanese could not 
silence the main batteries of Fort Drum. The only 
bright spat on the horizon as far as the Japanese were 
concerned was that those 14-inch guns had a some- 
what limited range. Or so they thought. As luck 
would have it, the conditions imposed upon the men 
of Fort Drum by the enemy attacks, i.e., buttoned up 
inside the concrete battleship, raised the interior 
temperature to around 100 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
condition, when added to the high temperature of the 
propellent charge, produced a higher than normal 
muzzle velocity which in turn gave increased range 
to these same 14-inch weapons. Ranges of over 
20,000 yards were achieved. 

As April progressed, the ability of the garrison 
on Corregidor to defend itself was reduced in stages 
to a point where it was very much dependent upon 
the intervention of outside forces to act as an artillery 
park, That park, for much of the remainder of this 
historic battle, could be summed up in just two 
words: Fort Drum. For example, on April 24, 1942, a 
heavy Japanese bombardment was underway. One of 
Corregidor’s southward-facing 12-inch disappearing 
guns was already out of action and it looked as 
though an end to the second gun was very near, when 
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the enemy fire suddenly stopped. Salvation had 
come in the form of Fort Drum, whose gunners had 
been given the coordinates of the enemy's gun 
emplacement and, although under attack themselves 
from the Cavite area, shifted their fire onto this new 
target and silenced the Japanese guns. Fort Drum 
was to continue in this role until the time of its 
surrender. 

During the first week in May the situation on 
Corregidor went from bad to worse. An entire eight- 
gun, 12-inch mortar unit, Battery Geary, was 
obliterated on May 2, 1942. This added to the loss of 
so many other guns that same day as well. The begin- 
ning of May was also the start of the Japanese bom- 
bardment, leading up to their landings on Corregi- 
dor. American counter battery fire was thrown at the 
enemy with as many guns as possible, including the 
main batteries of Fort Drum, and although some dra- 
matic successes were had, the American bombard- 
ment only postponed the inevitable. 

The American garrison on Corregidor became 
suspicious of Japanese intentions on the night of May 
5, when the enemy artillery fire grew in intensity in- 
stead of slacking off as had been the routine in past 
nights. Their suspicions proved to be correct when, 
just two hours later, the Japanese shifted their artil- 
lery fire away from the landing zones and slowly the 
shapes of landing craft began to appear out of the 
darkness. Fort Drum’s contribution to Corregidor’s 
defense on this day was to direct artillery fire at the 
initial landing boat traffic and then at the Cabcaben 
area to interdict the movement of the Japanese rein- 
forcements which were heading towards the harbor 
area for embarkation for the landing zones on Cor- 
regidor. Finally, Fort Drum’s 14-inch guns engaged 
the landing barges themselves as they attempted to 
bring the needed Army reinforcements across the 
bay to Corregidor. 

“Fort Drum opened fire at a range of 20,000 yards 
and dropped over 100 rounds in on the troop-laden 
barges. Ordered to shift fire to the North Channel the 
commander at Drum replied that he could not see 
any targets because of the dense cloud of smoke and 
dust over Corregidor. Just fire in the smoke 
anywhere between you and Cabcaben,’ he was told, 
‘and you can't miss them’.” Anywhere from half to 
two-thirds of the landing craft leaving Bataan that 
night were put out of action and Fort Drum’s gunners 
could look upon those results with a sense of pride. 
When this news was received by Gen. Homma, he 
was thrown into an “... agony of mind.” True, much 
destruction had been done by the gun crews of 
Drum’s 14-inch batteries, but the final outcome of the 











battle for Corregidor was simply out of the reach of 
Fort Drum’s guns. For their part, the Japanese had 
made their usual attempt to silence Fort Drum’s guns 
both by artillery fire and by the use of aircraft. All of 
these efforts were made in vain, with insult being 
added to injury when one of their bombers was shot 
down by the Marine anti-aircraft gun crews. 

For all of their success, no one in Fort Drum 
could have had any illusions about the final outcome 
of this battle. At 1140 hours on May 6, 1942, the com- 
mander of Fort Drum, Col. Kirkpatrick, received the 
order that he had been waiting for from Gen. Wain- 
wright’s headquarters. The order was to surrender 
Fort Drum to the Japanese at noon that same day. 

Having received their orders, the men of the 
coast artillery garrison set about doing what had to be 
done. Plotting equipment, all small arms and elec- 
trical equipment were destroyed. The remaining 
powder cans for the 14inch guns were opened and 
watered down with sea water. The sprinklers were 
turned on in the magazines for the 6-inch guns. All 
the while, the main batteries maintained a constant 
bombardment of targets on Bataan. As the clock 
showed the time for the surrender coming ever 
closer, the men set to work disabling the two 14-inch 
gun turrets. The 14-inch guns were sandbagged and 
fired to damage them as much as possible, and any 
other damage that could be done was done. 

Fort Drum surrendered at noon on May 6, 1942. 
The Japanese never were able to return Fort Drum to 
an operational status. 

In the March 1986 issue of ARMY a very intrigu- 
ing story was told about those last 20 minutes aboard 
the concrete battleship. At the end of the phone call 
telling Col. Kirkpatrick to surrender, the fort com- 
mander called together a group of officers and men 
in the fort's control room. He informed them that they 
had been ordered to surrender at noon. He also laid 
an option before them: to continue the fight even 
after all the other units had surrendered. There were 
several good and tactically sound reasons for follow- 
ing this line of action. The garrison was virtually in- 
tact, having sustained only wounded as casualties, 
and with the 14-inch magazines full of ammunition a 
sustained resistance could easily be mounted. After 
all, Fort Drum had been built and stocked to with- 
stand a six-month siege. The men were with him. 
However, this resolve did not last long as Col. Kirk- 
patrick realized that the only item on Drum that was 
in short supply was food. It was this lack of food that 
was a major consideration in the decision by Col. 
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Kirkpatrick to follow orders and surrender Fort 
Drum. 

Col. Kirkpatrick later died of pneumonia after 
being returned to Corregidor along with other Amer- 
ican RO.W.s in 1942. The gun crews were also poorly 
treated by the Japanese, and their poor treatment was 
due to the effectiveness of the fort's main batteries. 

Without Fort Drum, the invasion of Manila Bay, 
Corregidor and Bataan, would have been much more 
easily completed. The effectiveness of Fort Drum, 
from both the material as well as the psychological 
point of view, cannot be over estimated. If not for the 
lack of HE shells and the limits imposed upon the 
main artillery because of the use of 1914-era turrets, 
Fort Drum might well have been even more effective. 

Jim Hurlbut, the only survivor of MacArthur's 
Headquarters, related this story which touches 
upon the commander of Fort Drum. The event took 
place immediately before and then after the fort’s sur- 
render. 

“The first time I heard the voice of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick was the day, in May 1942, the Japanese 
invaded Corregidor. The first Japanese wave had 
just started across when the Colonel phoned and 
said, ‘Pull all our boys back, and I'll sink that end of 
the island.’ The USAFFE spokesman told the com- 
mander of Fort Drum to hold their fire. The lack of 
supplies made a lengthy holdout impossible. 

“It is not known how Colonel Kirkpatrick made 
it to Corregidor after the surrender of Fort Frank, 
Fort Hughes, Fort Drum, and Fort Mills (Cor- 
regidor), except that he wore no identification on 
his shirt. I found a bucket of gray paint at Battery 
Crockett and painted the area in topside barracks 
where the colonel slept between work parties. Some 
of the boys rigged up a stand-by generator and 
found a fan to help the commander be more com- 
fortable. The rainy season was beginning; the heat 
and humidity was almost unbearable. 

‘Just a few short weeks after the surrender, the 
Colonel came in from a detail, turned the fan on 
himself and dozed off. He died of pneumonia shortly 
thereafter. 

“Befitting descriptive words are difficult to use in 
relating the numerous characteristics of this able 
officer. He was highly respected and he was a stand- 
out. 

“Some said he was called upstairs for another 
promotion. Some said his work here was finished. I 
didn't think so.” 


Chapter Six: 
The Final Battle 


Arsiough the good fight had been 
‘ought, history had not quite finished with Fort 
Drum. Not yet. 
For the next two years Fort Drum reverted back 
to its caretaker status, though this time under the 
apanese. The time was now early 1945, and the 
American forces were sweeping all before them in 
their re-conquest of the Pacific. The last position held 
by the Japanese in Manila Bay was Fort Drum. 
“The existence of a small Japanese garrison had 
been discovered in late February when a crew of a PT 
boat, having decided that the fortress was aban- 
doned, made an unscheduled reconnaissance. The 
japanese garrison of naval personnel permitted 
seven of the Americans to make their way through 
Fort Drum’s corridors. Suddenly, a Japanese 
machine gun opened up, killing one American Naval 
officer and wounding another. The landing party 
made a hurried withdrawal and it was the second 
week of April before an attempt to clear the fortress 
was undertaken.” 

As a preliminary to the final attack, a heavy air 
and sea bombardment was staged. Two thousand- 
pound bombs were dropped but these did little 
damage, with the exception of the breaking of one of 
the 14-inch gun barrels on Battery Wilson. On April 
11, 1945, a Navy ship shelled the 6-inch gun ports, but 
according to the records left by Rear Adm. Raymond 
D. Tarback, the range from the cruiser Phoenix to 
Fort Drum “. . . was so close that we couldnt hit in a 
correct place. The big guns on a cruiser are adjusted 
to converge at the sea battle range, not short range. 
Therefore, when the target is too close, two guns 
firing will not hit the same place.” The guns of the 
Phoenix could not breach the concrete side of the 
fort, but they did manage to shoot up the remaining 
guns. 

The task of actually taking Fort Drum fell to a 
reinforced platoon of riflemen from Company F, 
151st Infantry, and a platoon of demolition men from 
Company B, 113th Engineers. The plan that was 
adopted by Brig. Gen. Robert H. Soule was patterned 
after a similar operation mounted against a Japanese- 
held mortar pit on Caballo, Lt. Col. Fred C. Dyer came 
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came up with that plan, and the Drum operation was 
to follow its general outline. 

Training and preparation for the assault on Fort 
Drum began a week before the actual day of attack. A 
parade ground on Corregidor was used to simulate 
the deck of the fort. Dummy gun and air vents were 
built, and each rifleman was assigned a specific 
opening to cover. The enemy was not to be allowed 
onto the deck of the fort. 

Friday the 13th was designated as Drum D-day. 
The attack would take place at 1000 hours. The land- 
ing took place on time, with the infantry brought over 
on a LSM while a LCM carried the most important 
element in the attack. When the ships were alongside 
and in their proper positions, the infantry landed 
aboard the fort and carried out its security assign- 
ment. From the LCM, 3,000 gallons of a diesel oil 
mixture was pumped into the fort. A break in the oil 
hose interrupted the operation, but after repairs were 
made all else went according to the plan. In 10 
minutes the job was completed. At that point the 
engineers set their explosive charges. The men 
boarded their ships and were taken away from Fort 
Drum. 

Thirty minutes later a small explosion was heard 
but nothing else happened. Everyone thought the 
plan had failed, but before long a second explosion 
occurred and with that, the end finally came to Fort 
Drum. The first explosion had set the oil burning, and 
that in turn had set off a 6-inch gun magazine. This 
then blasted concrete and steel through the fort’s roof. 
Fort Drum could not be examined until 14 days later 
as the fire inside the fort burned for several days after 
the attack. 

Fort Drum still exists, standing in the South 
Channel of Manila Bay. Most of the metal has been 
removed from the interior of the fort, but her two 
14-inch gun turrets still remain as a reminder of what 
once was. Her historic battle is over but pride can still 
be taken in the way she was designed and built and, 
most important, pride can still be taken in the way 
her garrison carried out their duties—a truly fitting 
epitaph for the men of the Coast Artillery Corps of 
the U.S. Army. 








Fort Drum in the harbor of Manila Bay pitted by bombs following an aerial and surface barrage by Japanese and U.S. forces, 
February 16, 1945. Note the bolt pattern near the stern where the cage mast was attached. Also visible is the four emergency 
fire control position (the large tub-like holes in the deck). couRTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, £0.6-48485 


Troops going aboard Fort Drum, April 13, 1945. courtesy NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 80-6-357126 

















Fort Drum guarding 
Manila Bay, April 13, 1945. 
COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
80-6-387428 





Stern view of Fort Drum, April 
13, 1945. Note the two 6-inch 
barrels of Battery McCrea 
projecting from the fide of 
Fort Drum. This battery is 
destroyed before the end of 
this day. 

COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
80-G-357429 





Close-up bow view of Fort 
Drum, April 13, 1945. 

Note the 15 feet of the right- 
hand 14-inch barrel of Battery 
Wilson is resting on the edge of 
the upper deck. This is the 
result of a direct hit on the 
barrel by an American 
2,000-pound bomb. 


COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 
80-6-357430 
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Fort Drum from the southem side as it appeared on April 13, 1945, the day of the American attack. courtesy NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
soasasi 


Fort Drum under aerial attack before landing party on April 13, 1945. Print is reversed. courresy NATIONAL ARCAIVES S¢-357431 
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A port view of Fort Drum. April 13, 1945. courrEsy NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 80-6.35731 


View of the upper turret after Fort Drum was retaken. This photograph was taken during the official U.S. Army in- 
spection tour on September 13, 1945. courtesy NATIONAL ARCHIVES, 111-SC-212565 
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The U.S. landing craft with a special 
boarding ramp approaches Fort Drum 
from the southern side to disembark a 
landing party on April 13, 1945. 


COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES SC-205913, 


AUS. Amny landing party disembarking 
to cover the engineers who will be pump- 
ing petroleum into Fort Drum on April 
13, 1945. couRTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES 
$¢.266259 
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The landing craft carrying petroleum and fuel pumps await the securing of Fort Drums deck before coming alongside the fort 
on April 13, 1945. courrssy NATIONAL ARCHIVES SC-205915 





Landing party has secured the deck and the fuel lines have been rigged next to Battery Roberts as petroleum is pumped into 
Fort Drum on April 13, 1945. courrgsy NATIONAL ARCHIVES SC-205914 
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Landing party covering various openings in Fort Drum’s deck against any Japanese attack on April 13, 1945. 
COURTESY NATIONAL ARCHIVES SC374484 


Fort Drum’s emergency exit is used as entry point for the fire hoses that are carrying petroleum into the fort. US. Army 
soldiers cover the opening against any Japanese attack on April 13, 1945. couxrEsy NATIONAL ARCHIVES SC-37483 
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Landing craft have pulled back from Fort Drum to await the explosion of 2,200 gallons of petroleum and satchel charges on 
April 13, 1945. courrEsy NaTtonaL ARCHIVES SC-297990 


Battery McCrea magazine explodes as petroleum burns throughout Fort Drum. The explosion of a magazine blows the armor 
and concrete off the top of Battery McCrea on April 13, 1945. courtEsy NATIONAL ARCHIVES SC-266258 











Battery Roberts, upper casemate, during official U.S. Army inspection tour on September 13, 1945. courresy narionaL acutves 
sc-216253 


Battery Roberts, lower casemate, during official U.S. Army inspection tour on September 13, 1945. Gun and carriage has been 
destroyed by American naval shelling. corres’ NATIONAL ARCHIVES $0.216846 






































Fort Drum Today 


by Terrance McGovern 


Fort Drum was not restored by the Americans after 
World War II due to the extensive damage the fort re- 
ceived and the fact that the Philippines gained inde- 
pendence in 1946. For nearly fifty years, Fort Drum 
on El Fraile Island has remained abandoned. Visited 
only by the curious and those seeking scrap metal, the 
fort has returned to being an uninhabited island. 

We have visited Fort Drum twice. Once on 
November 17, 1987, with James Black Jr. and Terrance 
McGovern Sr., and again on April 18, 1991, during the 
Coast Defense Study Group's special tour of the Har- 
bor Defenses of Manila Bay. Our first visit was by 
helicopter and the second by boat. Fort Drum's loca- 
tion at the entrance of Manila Bay (which is about 35 
miles southwest of the city of Manila) makes arrange- 
ments for transportation difficult. Timing for the calm 
waters and low tides constrain one's visiting times. The 
physical condition of Fort Drum has not varied greatly 
between these visits. Most of the damage from scrap 
scavengers occurred in the 1970s, though the passage 
of time is permitting natural forces to make their in- 
fluence known on the fort's structure. 

The most impressive part of Fort Drum is the two 
14-inch turrets. Access is gained by crawling through 
the emergency exit hatches from the main deck. Once 
inside the impact of the scrap scavengers is truly evi- 
dent as the turrets are completely gutted and even the 
steel flooring is removed all the way down to the lower 
level. Walking around the broken and cracked main 


deck, one is able to view the blasted remains of 
Battery McCrea, count the bolts that once held the fort's 
caged mast, climb into the “tub-like” emergency fire 
control stations, and touch the bottom of the pedestal 
that once mounted the 3-inch rapid fire gun of Battery 
Hoyle. 

Climbing down through the gaping hole of steel 
and concrete, one enters the shell of Battery McCrea’s 
casemate. The casemate connects into the barracks 
deck where the work of the scrap scavengers is very 
apparent. Most of the steel “I” beams and interior con- 
crete walls have been removed, leaving large rooms full 
of broken concrete. One is able to make their way down 
to the magazine deck at low tide, but the engine and 
tank deck are under several feet of sea water. 

On the magazine deck, one can view a few remain- 
ing 14-inch shells, loading tables, and pieces of the tur- 
ret that are too large to haul away. Working one's way 
back to the barracks deck one can view the more com- 
plete 6-inch gun casemate of Battery Roberts. Here the 
scrap scavengers have reduced the two tier battery to 
its shields and one barrel. Visitors arriving by boat can 
return to the sally port to disembark or those using 
a helicopter can climb back up through Battery McCrea 
to the main deck. 

A visit to Fort Drum is a must for those interested 
in modern fortification. It is one of the few places one 
can get the feeling that battles of 1942 and 1945 oc- 
curred a few weeks before one's visit. 















































The turret of Battery Marshall. rerraxce MccovERN, APRIL 18, 1991 
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A bow on view of Fort Drum. TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 


Southern side of Fort Drum. Note navigation light behind upper turret. TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1091 


























Southern side of Fort Drum showing Battery Roberts and launch landing. TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 


Stern view of Fort Drum. Note both sally ports and the pedestal base for the 3-inch M1903 gun of Battery Hoyle. 
‘TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 
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Battery Marshall's two 14-inch barrels. Note the cracked muzzle and the right-hand barrel is recoiled into the turret structure. 
‘TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 


A rear view of Battery Marshall showing the housing for the turret's three periscope. TERRANCE MccovERN, APRIL 18, 101 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































‘The exposed casemate of Battery McCrea due to the explosion of its magazine on April 13, 1945. Note the remaining shields 
for the two 6-inch guns. TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 


A view of Battery Wilson and the top of Battery Marshall from on top of Battery McCrea. Note the thickness of concrete on 
‘top of the casemate. TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 

































































Looking down on the remaining barrel of 
Battery Roberts. Terrance wecoveRn, 


APRIL 18, 1991 





A view of Battery Robert's casemate from 
the main deck of Fort Drum. Note the 
shell damage to the casemate. 

TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 199] 
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The base of the pedestal for the 3-inch M1903 rapid fire gun that was mounted on the stern of Fort Drum in 1942. Gun and 
‘mount were from Battery Hoyle located on nearby Fort Frank. TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18,1991 


A view of the gun block and bolts for a 3-inch M1917 anti-aircraft gun of Battery Exeter on Fort Drum's main deck 
‘TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 



























































One of the few 14-inch shells remaining on the magazine deck. Scrap scavengers have removed most of the 14-inch shells. 
TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 


Shell tables in loading room Battery Marshall on the magazine deck. The back of the shell tables is to the turret well. The 
piles of concrete are due to the removal of rebar by scrap Scavengers, TERRANCE McGOVERN, APRIL 18,1991 



































Helicopter landing on Fort Drum's Main Deck. TERRANCE McGOVERN, NOVEMBER 17, 1987 


Boat landing on Fort Drum's northern sally port: TeRRANce McGOVERN, APRIL 18, 1991 
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Battery-john M. Wilson {upper turret) and Battery William L. 
Marshall (lower turret), Fort Drum, EI Fraile Island. Each 
turret has two 14-inch Gung M1909 in Turret Mounts M1909. 
‘The fort's deck reflects extensive boifib and shell damage 
=stémmingtrom Japanese attacks in 1942 and American 
145. TERRANCE MEGOVERN, NOVEM 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Looking over Battery John M. Wilson (upper turret) and down 
into Battery William L. Marshall (lower turret), Fort Drum, El 
Fraile Island. Each turret has two 14-inch guns M1909 in 
turret mounts M1909. The fort's deck reflects extensive bomb 
and shell damage stemming from Japanese attacks in 1942 
and American attacks in 1945. The bomb crater in the center 
of the photograph was made by an American 2,000-Ib. bomb 
that first hit the right-hand 14-inch gun causing about 15 feet 
of the barrel to break off. TERRANCE McGOVERN, NOVEMBER 17, 1987 
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ee at the mouth of Manila Bay, Fort Drum on El Fraile Island is unique in the development of 
United States coastal fortifications. Fort Drum is part of a chain of forts built across the entrance of 
‘Manila Bay in the Philippines to defend Manila from naval attack. The construction of Fort Drum began 
in 1909 by reducing tiny El Fraile Island to the low-water mark. Over the next ten years a multi-deck 
concrete island was built to mount two twin 14-inch guns in superimposed armored turrets. 

The completed work rises 40 feet above sea level, while the fort is 350 feet long and 144 feet at its 
‘widest point. The exterior walls are up to 28 feet thick and the top deck attains a thickness of 20 feet. 
The interior of the fort held a large engine room, powder and shell rooms, mining casemate, storerooms 
and tankage, plotting rooms, and accommodations for 300 personnel. The design of Fort Drum followed a 
naval pattern with turrets, a caged mast, and secondary armament in side casemates. Due to these 
characteristics, Fort Drum became known as the “Concrete Battleship” 

This revised and enlarged volume tells the story of the “Concrete Battleship” from its inception to the 
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present day. l SORES 
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